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Authors at Home.* XII. 
GOLDWIN SMITH AT THE GRANGE, 


BEVERLY STREET, though it lies in the heart of the city, 
is one of the most fashionable quarters of Toronto. About 
the middle of its eastern side a whole block is walled off 
from curious eyes by a high, blank fence, behind which 
rises what seems a bit of primeval forest. The trees are 
chiefly fir-trees, mossed with age, and sombre ; and in the 
midst of their effectual privacy, with sunny ‘tennis-lawns 
spread out before its windows, is The Grange. The en- 
trance to the grounds is in another street, Grange Road, 
where the fir-trees stand wide apart, and the lawns stretch 
down to the great gates standing always hospitably open. 
The house itself is an old-fashioned, wide-winged mansion 
of red brick, low, and ample in the eaves, its warm color 
‘toned down by the frosts of many Canadian winters to an 
exquisite harmony with the varying greens which surround 
it. The quaint, undemonstrative doorway, the heavy, dark- 
painted hall-door, the shining, massy knocker, and the prim 
side-windows, —all savor delightfully of United Empire 
Loyalist days. Just such fit and satisfactory architecture 
this as we have fair chance of finding wherever the Makers 
of Canada came to a rest from their flight out of the angry 
new-born Republic. As the door opens one’ enters a dim, 
‘roomy hall, full of soft brown tints and suggestion of quiet, 
the polished floor made noiseless with Persian rugs. Onthe 
right hand open the parlors, terminated by an octagonal 
conservatory. The wing opposite is occupied by the dining- 
room and a spacious library. The dining-room has a 
general tone of crimson and brown, and its walls are covered 
with portraits in oil of the heroes of the Commonwealth. 
Milton, Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, Vane, e¢ a/.—they are 
all there, gazing down severely upon the well covered board. 
The abstemious host serenely dines beneath that Puritan 
scrutiny ; but to me it has always seemed that a collection 
of the great cavaliers would look on with a sympathy more 
exhilarating. From here a short passage leads to the ante- 
room of the library, which, like the library itself, is lined to 
the ceiling with books. At the further end of the library is 
the fire-place, under a heavy mantel of oak, and near it 
stands a massive writing-desk, of some light colored wood. 
A smaller desk close by is devoted to the use of the gentle- 
man who acts as librarian and secretary. The ample win- 
dows are all on one side, facing the lawn ; and the centre 
of the room is held by a billiard-table, which for the most 
part is piled with the latest reviews and periodicals. The 
master of The Grange is by no means an assiduous player, 
but he handles the cue with fair skill. In such a home as 
this, Mr. Goldwin Smith may be considered to have struck 
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deep root into Canadian soil ; and as his wife, whose bright 
hospitality gives The Grange its highest charm, is a Cana~- 
dian woman, he has every right to regard himself as identi- 
fied with Canada. In person Mr. Smith is very tall, straight, 
spare ; his face keen, grave, almost severe ; his iron-gray 
hair cut close ; his eyes restless, alert, piercing, but capable 
at times of an unexpected gentleness and sweetness ; his 
smile so agreeable that one must the more lament its rarity. 
The countenance and manner are pre-éminently those of the 
critic, the investigator, the tester. As he concerns himself 
earnestly in all our most important public affairs, his general 
appearance, through the medium of the Toronto Gri, our 
Canadian Punch, has come to be by no means unfamiliar to 
the people of Canada. 

In becoming a Canadian, Goldwin Smith has not ceased 
to be an Englishman—and he has also desired to become 
an American, by the way. He holds his English audience 
through the pages of Zhe Contemporary and The Nineteenth 
Century, and he addresses Americans for some weeks every 
year from a chair in Cornell University. In Canada he 
chooses to speak from behind an extremely diaphanous veil 
—the nom de plume of ‘ A Bystander ;’ and under this name 
he for some time issued a small monthly (changed to a 
quarterly before its discontinuance), which was written en- 
tirely by himself, and treated of current events and the 
thought of the hour. That periodical has been lately suc- 
ceeded by Zhe Week, to which the Bystander has been a 
contributor since the paper was founded. It were out of 
place to speak here of Goldwin Smith’s career and work in 
England ; it would be telling, too, what is pretty widely 
known. In Canada his influence has been far deeper than 
is generally imagined, or than to a surface-glance would ap- 
pear. On his first coming here he was unfairly and relent- 
lessly attacked by what was at the time the most powerful 
journal in Canada, the Toronto G/ode ; and he has not lacked 
sharp but irregular antagonism ever since. Somewhat re- 
lentless himself, as evinced by his attitude toward the Irish 
and the Jews, and having always one organ or another in his 
control, he has long ago wiped out his score against the 
Globe, and inspired a good many of his adversaries with dis- 
cretion. He devotes all his energy and time, at least so far 
as the world knows, to work of a more or less ephemeral 
nature ; and when urged to the creation of something per- 
manent, something commensurate with his genius, he is 
wont to reply that he regards himself rather as a journalist 
than an author. He would live not by books, but by his 
mark stamped on men’s minds. It does indeed at first 
sight surprise one to observe the meagreness of his enduring 
literary work, as compared with his vast reputation. There 
is little bearing his name save the volume of collected 
lectures and essays—chief among them the perhaps match- 
less historical study entitled ‘ The Great Duel of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’—and the brilliant but cold and ungenial 
monograph on Cowper contributed to the English Men-of- 
Letters. His visible achievement is soon measured, but it 
would be hard to measure the wide-reaching effects of his 
influence. Now, while a sort of conservatism is creeping 
over his utterances with years, doctrines contrary to those 
he used so strenuously to urge seem much in the ascendant 
in England. But in Canada he has found a more plastic 
material into which, almost without either our knowledge or 
consent, his lines have sunk deeper. His direct teachings, 
perhaps, have not greatly prevailed with us. He has not 
called into being anything like a Bystander party, for in- 
stance, to wage war against party government, and other 
great or little objects of his attack. For this his genius is 
not synthetic enough—it is too disintegrating. But his in- 
fluence pervades all parties, and has proved a mighty shat- 
terer of fetters amongst us—a swift solvent of many Cast- 
iron prejudices. He has opened, liberalized, to some extent 
deprovincialized, our thought, and has convinced us that 
some of our most revered fetishes were but feathers and a 
rattle after all. But he sees too many sides of a question 
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to give unmixed satisfaction to anybody. The%Canadian 
Nationalists, with whom he is believed to be in sympathy, 
owe him both gratitude and a grudge. He has made plain 
to us our right to our doctrines, and the rightness of our 
doctrines ; he has made ridiculous those who would cry 
‘Treason’ afterus. But we could wish that he would suffer 
us to indulge a little youthful enthusiasm, as would become 
a people unquestionably young ; and also that he would re- 
frain from showing us quite so vividly and persistently all 
the lions in our path. We think we can deal with each as it 
comes against us. His words go far to weaken our faith in 
the ultimate consolidation of Canada; he tends to retard 
our perfect fusion, and is inclined to unduly exalt Ontario 
at the expense of her sister Provinces. All these things 
trouble us, as increasing the possibility of success for a 
movement just now being actively stirred in England, and 
toward which Goldwin Smith’s attitude has ever been one 
of uncompromising antagonism—that is, the movement to- 
ward Imperial Federation. 

Speaking of Mr. Smith and Canadian Nationalism, as the 
Nationalist movement is now too big to fear laughter I may 
mention the sad fate of the first efforts to institute such a 
movement. A number of years ago, certain able and 
patriotic young men in Toronto established a ‘ Canada 
First’ party, and threw themselves with zeal into the work 
of propagandizing. Mr. Smith’s co-operation was joyfully 
accepted, and he joined the movement. But it soon trans- 
pired that it was the movement which had joined him. In 
very fact, he swallowed the ‘Canada First’ party; and 
growing tired of propagandizing when he thought the time 
was not ripe for it, and finding something else to do just 
then than assist at the possibly premature birth of a nation, 
he let the busy little movement fall to pieces. The vital 
germ, however, existed in every one of the separate pieces, 
and has sprung up from border to border of the land, till 
now it has a thousand centres, is clothed in a thousand 
shapes, and is altogether incapable of being swallowed. 

As I am writing for an American audience, it may not 
be irrelevant to say, before concluding, that while Goldwin 
Smith is an ardent believer in and friend of the American 
people, he has at the same time but a tepid esteem for the 
chief part of American literature. He rather decries all 
but the great humorists, for whom indeed his admiration is 
unbounded. He has a full and generous appreciation for 
the genius of Poe. But he misses entirely the greatness of 
Emerson, allows to Lowell no eminence save as a satirist, 
and is continually asking, privately, that America shall pro- 
duce a book. Ashe has not, however, made this exorbi- 
tant demand as yet in printer’s ink, and over his sign and 
seal, perhaps we may be permitted to regard it as no more 
than a mild British joke. 


FREDERICTON, N. B. CHARLES G. D. RoBErTs. 





Reviews 
The Civilizers of Central Asia.* 

Dr. Henry LANSDELL, author of the two handsome 
volumes before us, has already made himself welcome to 
readers. His former work, ‘ Through Siberia,’ was written 
with some of that fair play which we usually find conspicu- 
ous by its absence in English works treating of Russia and 
the subjects of the Tsar. Throughout his latest and even 
more interesting volumes, he writes more like an American 
or other disinterested person, than like an inhabitant of the 
island in which ‘ war preparations’ have of late been con- 
stant. Dr. Lansdell has during the past ten years devoted 
himself to the distribution of the Bible and other religious 
literature in the Russian Empire. He began in the prisons 
of ‘ Petersburg,’ and in five successive summers continued 
his labors. With the aid of two Societies in London, he 
was enabled to distribute more than 100,000 publications, 





* Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva and Merv. By Henry 
oughton, Mifflin & Ce. 
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and to place atleast some portion of Holy Scripture in 
each room of every prison and hospital throughout Finland, 
the Caucasus, and other parts of European Russia, as well 
as throughout the whole of Siberia. The works circulated 
were either printed by the Holy Synod, or duly authorized 
by the Censor. The same object was paramount in the 
author's extended travels in Central Asia, yet the literary 
result is not a missionary’s or colporteur’s report, but a 
good traveller’s story. His bookis replete with most inter- 
esting facts, and is full of the fascinating charm which a 
narrative based on experience in strange lands yields even 
from a dullscribe. The pen of Dr. Lansdell is, fortunately, 
the practised pen of a most ready writer, and his variegated 
story one of unflagging interest. He travelled 12,000 miles 
by rail, water, wheel, horse, and camel, to Kuldja, and 
thence through Turkestan and the steppes. His route is 
one rarely chosen by a westerner, though our own Eugene 
Schuyler traversed a good part of it. The Oxus, Khiva, 
Merv, and many places made familiar by the recent cam- 
paigns of Russian armies, are here described by an eye-wit- 
ness, and the unifying work of the Tsar is clearly exhibited. 

Let us look at the book in contents and equipment. The 
two handsomely printed and bound octavo volumes, con- 
taining respectively 684 and 732 pages, are very fine speci- 
mens of both the author’s and the publisher's art. The 
seventy-seven chapters treat of that portion of the earth’s 
surface into which Russian energy, with the sword and the 
railroad, is infusing civilization, or at least making paths 
for its coming. There are full analytical tables of contents, 
and lists of wood-cut illustrations. We have also a thesau- 
rus of Bible texts illustrated, for the author has his homilet- 
ical literary and antiquarian senses ever in active exercise. 
Abundant foot-notes gather up masses of statistical matter. 
Two very full and clear maps, one in colors to show nation- 
alities, routes, and Russian garrisons, reveal to the eye the 
state of the country between Chinese Mongolia and the Cas- 
pian Sea, and from the soth parallel to Merv and Herat. 
Valuable to the students of natural history are the lists of 
4300 species of fauna and flora, while the bibliography of 
Central Asia is the most complete yet made, and cost the 
author many weeks of labor and repeated journeys to Lon- 
don libraries. Tables of chronology, weights and measures, 
monies, and an index of about 10,000 entries give one an 
idea of the permanent value of the book. The illustrations, 
mostly from photographs, are numerous, truthful and finely 
executed. It will be seen at once what a prize to the gen- 
eral reader, student, preacher, comparative zodlogist and 
botanist, geographer, and politician, this story of a fearless 
colporteur is. 

Dr. Lansdell left London June 26, 1882, and at St. Peters- 
burg visited the National Exhibition—which illustrated 
vividly the enormous size and immense fecundity of the em- 
pire,—and the new Cathedral of the Saviour. This nation- 
al edifice is built in Grzeco-Byzantine style, and has been 
erected in a single lifetime. It is able to accommodate 
10,000 worshippers, is roofed with goo pounds of gold, and 
cost thirteen millions of dollars. With his personal equip- 
ments and thirty huge iron-hooped boxes, containing Bibles 
and Scripture portions in Russian, Sclavonic, Hebrew, 
Chinese, Mongolian, Kirghese, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Polish, German and French, and accompanied by an inter- 
preter, the author left Perm early in August for Asiatic 
Russia. His first difficulties were with the gendarmes, who 
suspected Nihilism in the literature of the travellers. The 
Nihilists of Russia not only circulate sedition in tracts, but 
even in Bibles which begin with Genesis and end with Rev- 
elation, on the printed page, but have a doctrine not taught 
by Hebrew prophets in the centre. Escaping the guard- 
ians of the law, the author was enabled to pursue his labors 
during many. months without serious interruption, even to 
Merv, and thence to Tiflis. Throughout his long journey, 
Dr. Lansdell was a busy student, observer, questioner, and 
indefatigable taker of notes. The facilities afforded him by 
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the authorities and cultivated persons in almost every place 
were all that could be desired. This fresh information, 
reinforced by the study of history and the works of previous 
travellers and students, gives the book a character at once 
standard and timely. Between chapters of personal narra- 
tion and experience, are others giving the fruits of research, 
where, as in a picture, one can look upon the changing pan- 
orama of conquests, dynasties and civilizations in their rise 
and fall. An extract from one of these chapters gives us a 
good specimen of the author’s style :—‘ The history of Rus- 
sian Central Asia may be conveniently treated under the 
general divisions of ancient and modern. Its ancient his- 
tory includes the struggles of Asiatics, whose rude conquer- 
ors approaching the fray, whether from the highlands of the 
east, or from the lowlands of the west, brought to the con- 
quered a method of warfare and manners and customs not 
greatly dissimilar to their own. The modern history 
of Central Asia, however, brings on the scene a conqueror 
from the north, a European with a strange language, and a 
new mode of warfare, who advances not at the head of a 
devastating cavalry column, but in the persons of, at first, 
a mere handful of Cossacks, who make their way up the 
rivers, building forts as they go, engaging in trade, and so 
turning to their own advantage the internal feud: of the 
enemy, that he is at length surrounded and bidden to sur- 
render. 

We took-up Dr. Lansdell’s book expecting to find a tract- 
distributer’s report to a society duly padded out into book 
proportions. We are happy to find an entertaining travel- 
ler’s story, a valuable volume of history, and a text-book of 
information concerning lands about which everybody wants 
to know more. To this, add the orderly arrangement of one 
who knows how a book ought to be made, and we have one 
of the best works of the kind which the press has issued for 
years. It may be that in detailed statements the text does 
not satisfy the specialist, but for the average man of culture, 
we Can imagine nothing better at present. The book will 
doubtless be ‘ pepper in the eyes* of the Russophobes, but 
to those whv want the achromatic and bottom facts about 
Russia in Asia, it will be a welcome boon. 





“The World of London.” * 

Mr. EpMuND Yates, in his paper, the London World, 
says that this work of Count Paul Vasili is * vulgar and 
inane rubbish.’ The meaning of the criticism is apparent. 
* The World of London’ is a distinct rival to the London 
World. It is a collection of paragraphs about people in 
English society. It is not bright, or witty, or amusing. It 
is simply personal. It describes fifty years of a statesman’s 
life in a few sharp strokes. It contains so many slips that 
none but a foreigner could have written it. Otherwise, its 
style is precisely that of the London World, and its author 
might readily be mistaken for Mr. Yates himself. 

We cannot imagine what class of readers would be likely 
to get satisfaction from such works as this. An American 
student of politics, anxious to mark the personalities of 
English statesmen, knows quite as much about them already 
as Count Paul Vasili can tell him in these jejune sketches 
of Mr. Gladstone’s defunct Cabinet. The description of 
the late Premier as ‘excellent in home government, but 
fatal in foreign affairs ’ would be striking if we had not read 
it every day in the newspapers. ‘The rest of the Cabinet 
are dismissed, in the French fashion, with a phrase. Lord 
Granville is ‘a bond of union between parties.’ Lord 
Derby ‘ detests talent and is a bad rider.’ Sir Charles 
Dilke i is ‘the Gambetta of England.’ Mr. Chamberlain is 

‘a charming man and loves flowers.’ And if, after this, 
anybody professes ignorance about English politics, it is 
not the fault of Count Paul Vasili. 

In the same way American maidens who aspire to shine 
in London society must gather what grains of comfort they 
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may from the description of Lady Granville as ‘ a very great 
lady ;’ from the accounts of the ceremonial which is to be 
observed at garden parties; from the points of etiquette 
which are duly noted by the author. There are paragraphs 
for everybody. There are jottings about newspapers, 
artists, men of business, ambassadors, authors and the peo- 
ple of the stage ; and the knowledge which they display may 
be judged from the assertion that a certain Mr. Sims, who 
wrote “The Romany Rye,’ ‘ will certainly win a place in 
London similar to that occupied in France by Dumas and 
Sardou.’ The book, in short, is wholly without value. 





The Latest Theory of Folk-Lore.* 

Tue ‘ Household Tales’ (‘ Kinder- und Hausmiarchen ’) 
of the distinguished German philologists, the brothers Jacob 
Louis Grimm and William Charles Grimm, first appeared in 
Germany some seventy years ago. They were soon trans- 
lated into English, and have been for three generations one 
of the favorite story-books of children wherever our lan- 
guage is spoken. Older readers have found a peculiar at- 
traction in their quaint simplicity and their variety of whim- 
sical incident—weird, fanciful, grotesque, plaintive, and 
comic. Very few readers, however, beyond the small circle 
of the philologists and mythologists, were aware that the 
collection was originally published as a scientific work, and 
that it held among such works a very high position. It may 
be said, in fact, to have laid the foundation of the science of 
folk-lore, or popular mythology, which is now so much 
studied and has yielded so many interesting results. The 
present edition is designed to restore the work of the Grimms 
to its proper standing, as an invaluable storehouse for 
scholars pursuing this branch of study. With this purpose, 
a new and exact translation has been made, and the full and 
instructive notes of the compilers, as they appear in the 
Berlin edition of 1856, are for the first time given to English 
readers. Finally, an admirable introduction, by the well- 
known poet-ethnologist, Mr. Andrew Lang, surveys in a 
comprehensive but lively and entertaining fashion the whole 
folk-lore field, and gives us the various theories which have 
sprung from it, including his own. As Mr. Lang's view 
accords with the tendencies of modern thought, it seems 
likely to be generally accepted. A few words will be suffi- 
cient to explain its general scope. 

The opinion which has hitherto prevailed in regard to 
such popular tales represents them as the degeneracy or de- 
basement of something higher. Ancient religious myths, or 
poetical conceptions of the great forms and forces of nature 
—the sun, the moon, the dawn, the sunset, the clouds, the 
storm, in deified forms—have shrunk, changed, been trans- 
formed and vulgarized into the fantastic and childish inci- 
dents of these fireside stories. Sir Walter Scott has tersely 
and happily expressed this view in a note (quoted by Mr. 
Lang) to the ‘ Lady of the Lake:’ ‘ The mythology of one 
period would appear to pass into the romance of the next, 
and that into the nursery tales of subsequent ages.” Mr. 
Lang takes the exactly opposite view. In his opinion, there 
has been, not declension and corruption, but elevation and 
development. The folk-tale has been, not the child, but 
the parent, of the religious or the poetic myth. In this line 
of human history, as in others, the rule has been progress, 
not degradation. As the rude earthen drinking-vessel of the 
prehistoric barbarian was slowly refined into the exquisitely 
modelled Grecian vase, or as the flint knife and spear-head 
of the neolithic era became the bronze dagger and lance of 
later times, and were finally developed into the modern 
sword and bayonet, so the wild and crude fancies of the 
savage nomads were first softened and re-shaped into the 
fireside narratives of their less barbarous descendants, the 
peasantry of early ages, and were at length refined and glori- 
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fied in the mythologic legends of Hindus, Greeks, and other 
civilized nations. 

Mr. Lang does not deny that in some instances things 
may have taken the contrary course The gods of one age 
and country may, under a change of creed, have become the 
imps and goblins of another. These cases, however, are 
the exceptions. In general, we must expect in mythology, 
as in all other products of human thought, to find from age 
to age a gradual, though not an uninterrupted, process of ad- 
vance and development. This view is sustained not merely 
by general reasoning, but by a wide induction of facts 
drawn from many sources, and marshalled with the skill of a 
practised logician. The essay forms an excellent introduc- 
tion to the work which it precedes, and enables the reader to 
find, not only a literary pleasure, but a scientific interest, 
in its perusal. A word should be said for the translation, 
which is not merely faithful, but preserves in a remarkable 
degree the simple artlessness of style which in this case is 
the — art, and makes the peculiar charm of the original 
work. 





Wharton’s “ Sappho.” * 

AT last we have a complete edition of Sappho’s life and 
works ; which is equivalent to saying that at last all the 
shivered atoms of an exquisite Greek statue have been 
picked up, cemented together, and made to represent in 
their shattered patchwork, as clearly as patchwork can do 
it, a perfect original. Our museums are full of headless 
and limbless torsos whose condition is the counterpart of 
the literary remains of the most celebrated woman-poet of 
antiquity. The other day, somebody in exhuming the relics 
of a granddaughter of Goethe found nothing but a skeleton 
and a flood of golden hair. In Sappho’s tomb there is even 
less—only the memory of golden hair, and not even a skel- 
eton. What her burning lips ‘loved and sung’ has come 
down to us largely as a legend—the flotsam and jetsam of 
relentless Time, of which hardly a scrap has escaped. 
Though she lived 500 years before Christ, her re/iguiz, such 
as they are, palpitate with a spirit so modern that one might 
mistake a poem or an epithet of hers for the coinage of the 
inventive geniuses of yesterday. Symonds, in his raptur- 
ous essay on Sappho, speaks of the felicity of the granules 
and atoms of verse that remain of her, of the unmistakable 
individuality pervading them all, of the more than Greek 
beauty, passion, and sensuousness that fill them and make 
them shine to heaven with changing lights. In his com- 
plete edition of these scraps, Mr. Wharton has spared no 
pains to make his work as thorough as possible. He has 
* digged ’ and delved like one who has,gone back to an 
abandoned emerald-mine, and who is intent on finding every 
crystal sparkle that winks through the darkness. Thus he 
has constructed a Sappho encyclopedia (exhausting particu- 
lars as far as our knowledge of this great poet extends), ac- 
companied by Bergk’s Greek text of the original, a close 
prose translation of his own, and the choicest metrical ver- 
sions of her fragments to be found in the English (and 
‘ American ’) language. The famous ‘ Hymn to Aphrodite’ 
is given in seven different versions, including the Greek and 
the celebrated versions of Ambrose Philips, Herbert, Meri- 
vale, T. W. Higginson, Walhouse, and Symonds. Other 
songs and fragments are given with equal care and particu- 
larity, and Pope’s translation of Ovid’s ‘ Sappho to Phaon’ 
concludes the volume. A capital bibliography gives the 
scholar an almost complete presentment of the entire Sappho 
question, wherein we find that men have raved in almost 
every tongue over the charming Greek, despite her legendary 
-plainness and her Mytilenzean candor. That the eastern 
Mediterranean could give birth to three such matchless poets 
as Sappho, Homer, and Herodotus (sweetest of them all), 
only goes to show the unrivalled fertility of Hellas—as full 
of brains as of olives, of poets as of grasshoppers. 


* Sappho. Memoir, Text, Selected Renderin 


and a Literal Translation, By H. 
T. Wharton, M. A., Oxon. $1.75. Chicago : 


ansen, McClurg & Co. 
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Some Recent Language Pamphlets. 

Mr. W. R. JENKINS continues his valuable labors in the 
republication of select French tales and romances in cheap 
form. Of this special enterprise, two new issues have 
appeared—Halévy’s ‘Un Mariage d’Amour’ and George 
Sand’s ‘ La Mare au Diable’ (25 cents each). As we have 
again and again called attention to this meritorious collection, 
we need not further enlarge upon it here. The type and 
form are delightful, though a little bit more vigilance exer- 
cised over that irrepressible individual the printer’s devil 
(not to speak of the proof-reader) would ensure greater ac- 
curacy in accents and orthography.——Teachers who are at 
their wits’ ends, either for easy and entertaining pieces for 
declamation in French, or for subjects for exercises, cannot 
do better than invest in Mr. Jenkins’s ‘ Anecdotes Nouv- 
elles ’—‘ lectures faciles et amusantes et récitations 4 l’usage 
des classes de Frangais’ (30 cts.). This is anew and charm- 
ing budget of Franco-American tid-bits excellently adapted 
for reading, memorizing, or translation into English with a 
view to re-translation into French by a class. A few notes 
accompany the text, which contains sixty-eight pages of 
bright and lively dialogue, description, and dons mots. 
A new departure of the same firm is Vol. I. of a projected 
‘ Teatro Espafiol’ based on the same plan as the French 

‘ Théatre Contemporain.’ ‘The Spanish series opens with 
Herreros’s ‘ La Independencia,’ a comedy in four acts (25 
cts.). Teachers who are tired of the old classic Spanish 
drama will turn with relief and instruction to this opening 
venture, which will give their classes some glimpse of how 
the Spaniards of the day talk. Usually, classes in Spanish 
have no more knowledge of this than they have of the lan- 
guage spoken in the moon. 

Dr. Rosenthal is extending his popular ‘ Meisterschaft 
System ’ of teaching modern languages over the whole area 
of contemporary European tongues. He has now reached 
Italian, and sends us Part I. of fifteen pamphlets devoted to 
initiating the student into the mysteries and niceties of the 
language of Dante and Petrarch. His method is to take a 
foundation sentence, and vary it until it has gathered into 
its net a miraculous draught of fishes—until, that is, he has 
expanded it into 2000 or so words, and these words essential 
and foundational. This he does so skilfully and gradually 
that, page by page, the difficulties grow beautifully less, and 
the student wakes up one morning, not to find himself 
‘famous,’ to be sure, but a very fair Italian scholar indeed, 
rejoicing in thrice the number of words necessary to carry 
on an ordinary conversation. A very acceptable syllabus 
of pronunciation opens the battle, and voluminous foot-notes 
accompany his triumphant progress. 

We are not sure that we understand the precise object of 
‘Selections from Greek Authors for Tanslation at Sight.’ 
(Arranged by J. B. Kendrick, Boston: Ginn & Co., 15 cts.). 
It is a little pamphlet of selections from eight authors, and 
contains anecdotes on interesting illustrative passages from 
Elian (a much-neglected but most entertaining writer), 
Plutarch, Xenophon, Homer, and others. If meant for the 
examination-room, such a pamphlet might easily be ‘ cram- 
med-up’ beforehand, and thus reading at sight become— 
reading at second-sight ! 

Mr. Horatio Hale touches a phonetically interesting sub- 
ject in his brief essay ‘On Some Doubtful or Intermediate 
Articulations.’ (London: Harrison & Sons, 1885.) His 
theme is the phonetic difficulty of representing perfectly 
certain sounds in certain languages, which sounds he con- 
ceives to be doubtful or intermediate. Thus, in one group 
of dialects, 4, m and w all apparently begin the same word 
—dbia (mother). Is this really so, or is it the result of mere 
whim? Mr. Hale holds that most missionaries, being im- 
perfectly trained philologically, catch what they conceive to be 
a true aboriginal sound, and reproduce it in Roman script 
as well as they can; but that this sound—which in the case 
cited is now 4, now m, and now w—has been imperfectly or 
inadequately caught, and is neither 4, m, nor w, but some- 
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thing ‘betwixt and between.’ Different missionaries at 
different times will represent the same sound in two or 
three different ways. In the course of his essay he laments 
the inadequacy of the phonetic equivalents intended to con- 
vey to Europeans the sounds of distant and difficult lan- 
guages, and the ensuing effacement of delicate shades of 
sound caused thereby. Imagine Sanscrit first ‘ written 
down’ by an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Swede, or a 
German ! 

Schiller’s ‘Das Lied von der Glocke’ (Henry Holt & 
Co. 40 cts.) has been capitally edited for schools by Prof. 
C. P. Otis, who has spared no pains to make an attractive 
text-book out of a poem which, in the lingo of the college- 
student, is nothing if not ‘ awful hard.’ His copious notes 
and explanations, and his mastery of the technicalities of 
bell-casting, conspire to clear up all the dark places in a 
beautiful but mystical poem, fervid with all the passion and 
obscurity of Schiller’s genius. If somebody will now, ex 
vevanche, edit Poe’s ‘ Bells’ for the Germans or Longfellow’s 
“ Keramos’ (which was directly inspired by Schiller), he will 
be giving an international tit-for-tat, which will be highly 
compatible with the spirit of the age. 





“At Love’s Extremes.’ * 

A story to please at any season, Maurice Thompson’s 
latest novel is peculiarly a summer novel, possessing those 
special requisites for the time—crispness, terseness, pict- 
uresqueness, and breeziness. It is true that, dealing with 
love’s extremes, the book contains much of the vital, ex- 
citing and eager movement of the social world ; yet the out- 
of-door element prevails over the worldly, and in spite of a 
situation in the plot which might easily have become mor- 
bidly hectic, the reader is left with a final sense of woods 
and mountains and breezes, good to carry away with him. 
There is a curious skill in all the extremes of the book. It 
is not a story of heroes and heroines. The hero is not a 
saint, nor is the heroine the personification of youth, beauty, 
genius and culture. It seems as if it would have been very 
easy to despise both of them, yet you are never quite able 
te do so. You do not approve of a mésalliance under any 
circumstances whatever ; yet you are quite satisfied with the 
Jinale. Nor can you solace yourself with saying that it is 
justified by being the proper thing under the circumstances, 
for it was not conscience, but fate, that drove Reynolds 
back to the woods. 

It is to be hoped that men who would once have thought 
it a fine thing to be compared to ‘ Craddock,’ will not 
resent such a comparison now that ‘ Craddock’ is known to 
be a woman ; at any rate, we cannot, in our own opinion, 
give Mr. Thompson's book higher praise than to say that 
it strongly reminds us of the author who wrote ‘In the 
Tennessee Mountains.’ There is the same wonderful inter- 
pretation of landscape, the same clear, generous insight 
into the dramas of rustic souls, the same just-enough of 
picturesque dialect, the same admirable character drawing. 
Each person in the story stands out from all the rest in in- 
dividual qualities, if not in individual virtues. It is, to our 
mind, a great gain for the story, that, while chiefly a dialect 
tale, it does not confine itself to one district or one set of 
characters. The alternation from chapter to chapter of 
* aristocratic’ and humble life lends vividness to each in its 
turn. Milly’s father is one of the most successful portraits 
in the book : his bitterness towards Reynolds with his ten- 
derness towards Milly is almost a unique combination in 
such a situation. Dickens never gave us anything more 
pathetic than his continual assertion, ‘he air comin’ shore 
termorrer, Milly,’ with its underlying thought that if he 
could prevent it, Reynolds should never come again to her 
alive. The episode of poor Miss Crabb, the newspaper 
correspondent, is exceedingly well done. 





* At Love’s Extremes. By Maurice Thompson. $1. New York ; Cassell & Co. 
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Minor Notices 

‘ScHoo.-Keerpinc,’ by Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., (New 
England Publishing Co.) gives what every one will be will- 
ing to pronounce very sensible and judicious suggestions ; 
only they are not strikingly original, nor are they to any 
very useful extent practical. We all know that a school- 
master should be ‘ reasonable in all his requirements ; just 
in all his demands ; decided, but never arbitrary ; unyield- 
ing, but as gentle as a lamb; mild, but firm.’ The indi- 
vidual judgment, however, will always differ as to what is 
reasonable and just—and the individual temper will very 
frequently triumph momentarily over the individual judg- 
ment. After all, there is nothing for it, if one would learn 
to teach, but to begin teaching. Occasionally a story, full 
of illustrations of special cases for discipline and quick 
judgment, like one called ‘ The Evolution of Dodd’ which 
we noticed lately, may lend veritable help ; but glittering 
generalities, such as those of ‘ School-Keeping,’ are rarely 
of practical value ; and they are theless necessary for being 
so strictly true and wise that every one will assent to them 
in the abstract. 





‘ BirDs IN THE Busu,’ by Bradford Torrey, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is a book of light and pleasant essays about 
birds by an enthusiast. It is not dry statistics on the habits 
of birds, but the bright, poetic, and yet truthful, interpreta- 
tion of ways and habits that the average observer never 
would see for himself but likes to be told of. We cannot 
do better than give a brief quotation to show the pleasant- 
ness of the ‘style: ‘ At best, it is very little we can know 
about what is passing in a bird’s mind. We label him with 
two or three sesguipedalia verba, give his territorial range, 
describe his notes and his habits of nidification, and fancy 
we have rendered an account of the bird. But how should 
we like to be inventoried in such a style? ‘‘ His name was 
John Smith; he lived in Boston, in a three-story brick 
house ; he had a baritone voice, but was not a good singer.” 
All true enough ; but do you call that a man’s biography?’ 
Perhaps we may best say that these ‘ Birds in the Bush’ are 
well worth taking in the hand. 





A READABLE account of the proceedings at the re-inter- 
ment of the remains of Red Jacket and other noted Seneca 
chiefs in Forest Lawn Cemetery, at Buffalo, in October last, 
has been published by the Historical Society of that city. 
The proceedings and the report do credit to the Society, 
under whose auspices the project was carried out. There 
were interesting addresses by well-known members, Messrs. 
Bryant, Sheldon, and Clinton, and by General Ely S. Parker. 
The report, and the illustrative notes added by way of ap- 
pendix, furnish many particulars which will be useful to the 
student of Indian history.——‘ From the Golden Gate to 
the Golden Horn,’ by Henry Frederic Reddall, illustrated 
(Phillips & Hunt), is a book for boys, giving in somewhat 
the form of a story much suggestive information. It makes 
no pretensions to style, but gives a great number of facts in 
a simple and direct form. 





‘Tue Future of Educated Women,’ by Helen Ekin 
Starrett, and ‘ Men, Women, and Money,’ by Frances Ekin 
Allison, are issued together in an attractive little book by 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. They are brief, perti- 
nent, and sensible little essays, not of the aggressive order, 
but showing keen and intelligent appreciation of the situa- 
tion, and presenting reasonable and effective argument. 
Mrs. Starrett certainly scores a point when she. defines a 
‘truly feminine occupation’ as one carried on on a small 
scale, with no money made in it. The poor woman who 


takes in washing for a pitiful dollar or two is ‘ truly femi- 
nine ;’ let the washing be organized into a laundry with 
capital to back it and large profits for many stockholders, and 
it becomes at once an honorable masculine occupation, unfit 
for women. 


The little book is both wise and entertaining. 








Fire-flies. 

On the warm and perfumed dark 
Glows the fire-fly’s tender spark. 
Copse, and dell, and lonesome plain 
Catch the drops of lambent rain. 
Scattered swarms are snarled among 
Boughs where thrushes brood their young. 
Little cups of daisies hold 
Tapers that illume their gold. 

See ! they light their floating lamps 
Where the katy-did encamps, 

Glint the ripples soft and cool 

On the grassy-cinctured pool, 
Poise where blood-red roses burn, 
And rills creep under drooping fern, 
Weave inconstant spangles through 
Vines that drip with fragrant dew, 
And mid clumps of dusky pine 

In the mournful silence shine. 
They cling to tufts of the morass ; 
The meadow lilies feel them pass ; 
They deck the turf about the feet 
Of lovers hid in shadows sweet, 
And round the musing poet, gleam 
Like scintillations of his dream. 


O winged spark ! effulgent mite ! 
Live atom of the Infinite ! 
Thou doest what for thee is done— 
In thy place faithful as the sun. 
Love’s highest law compels thy heart ; 
All that thou hast, thou dost impart ; 
Thy life is lighted at its core— 
Sages and saints achieve no more. 

Horatio NELSON POWERS. 





The Lounger 


THE passengers on the Etruria, which arrived in this port last 
week, have good cause for indignation. They travelled three 
thousand miles across the Atlantic with Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
composer of the classic operetta ‘ Pinafore,’ and they knew it 
not. They sat at table next this distinguished song-writer, 
they elbowed him as he promenaded the deck ; but they only 
gazed at him as they are in the habit of gazing at ordinary mor- 
tals ; for he had registered hisname as ‘ A. Seymour,’ and there 
was nothing in his appearance to indicate that he was not A. 
Seymour, or any other everyday young man. Sir Arthur showed 
a subtlety in the selection of a name that the most ingenious 
cannot but admire; for its initials were the same as those 

inted on his trunks and engraved upon his gripsack. Even 

is hemstitched pocket-handkerchief bore the monogram ‘ A. S.’ 
worked in complicated design. So this selection of a name 
was a most happ one. Suppose he had called himself John 
Thompson, an had Seaneed the handkerchief bearing the 
monogram ‘ A. S.’ in the face of the passengers. Vulgar curi- 
osity would have been excited at once; for why should John 
Thompson have his clothes marked ‘ A. S.’? Here would have 
been food for unpleasant speculation, and Sir Arthur would 
have laid himself open to the suspicion of having appropriated 
another man’s wardrobe. It is always well in selecting an a/ias 
to take one the initials of which are the same as those of your real 
name ; for then you do not need to have your trunks re-marked 
or the monograms picked out of your linen stitch by stitch. 





IT was modesty, sheer modesty, that induced Sir Arthur Sullivan 
to pass himself off upon his fellow passengers as plain A. 
Seymour. He did not wish to be lionized, as he knew he would 
be, should it leak out that he was the composer of ‘ Pinafore’ 
and ‘ Patience.’ It was all very well to have created the char- 
acter of Bunthorne, but he didn’t care to play that part during 
the eight days of a sea-voyage. He didn’t want all the young 
ladies aboard ship standing in attitudes of stained-glass adora- 
tion around him. He wanted to eat his roast beet and sip his 
sherry without having every eye riveted upon him. He wanted to 
be able to say that he never ate pie for breakfast without havin 
a chorus of passengers exclaim, ‘What! never?’ He wante 
to forget ‘ Pinafore,’ ‘ The Pirates,’ ‘ Patience,’ and the rest, and 
think only of ‘The Mikado.’ So long as the voyage lasted, his 
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ruse was successful; but it was different when he landed in 
New York. The lynx-eyed reporter was not to be outwitted by 


a mere change of name. He spotted Sir Arthur at a glance, as 
that worthy knight stood inside the railing at the Barge Office 
while his trunks were being overhauled, and was the first to 
— him when he stepped outside. The composer could not 

eny his identity, but he declined the well-meant offer of an in- 
terview. He pleaded fatigue, and the kind-hearted interviewer 
said that he would call at his hotel and talk with him after he 
had recovered from the effects of his journey. Where was Sir 
Arthur going to stay? The composer looked blankly at the re- 
porter for half a minute, and then, with the most amiable of 


‘smiles, which said as plainly as words, ‘Do come, I shall be 


charmed to see you,’ replied ‘ At the Astor House,’ and gave that 
address to the driver of his cab. The reporter’s eyes followed 
the cab, which drove in the direction of the Astor House at first, 
but which—as he saw from his seat in a Broadway car—passed 
that ancient hostelry at full speed on its way uptown. Later in- 

uiries showed that Sir Arthur had gone to the Brunswick, and 
that he had intended to go to the Brunswick even when he 
told the reporter that the Astor House was his destination. 





Now, if the distinguished visitors who flock to our shores are: 
going to resort to these ingenious devices for cloaking their iden- 
tity, New York newspapers will be obliged to add to their staffs 
trained hounds, with the nostrils of the ogre in the fairy-tale for 
smelling the blood of an Englishman, and tracking him to his. 
hotel. Otherwise we will wake some fine morning to find that 
the W. E. Green, with whom we have crossed the ocean and 
sauntered up Broadway, is none other than the Rt. Hon, William 
E. Gladstone, M.P.; that the portly old lady who registered 
as Q. Vandusen is England's gracious Queen Victoria ; and 
that the beer-drinking, pipe-smoking, grizzled German who 
crossed on the Verra as P. Bachenheimer, is no less a personage 
than Prince Bismarck, on his way to a Hoboken schiitzenfest ! 





PLAINFIELD, N. J., a city which recently acquired a handsome 
Music Hall—the Stillman, —has now come into possession of the 
Job Male Public Library and Art Gallery. The name is a little 
confusing to non-residents, for the word Male has no reference 
to the sex of the citizens who are to enjoy the privileges of the 
new hall, but is merely the cognomen of ex-Mayor Job Male, 
who has erected the building for his fellow-townsmen. 





THE Herald reminds its readers that the Marquis of Salisbury 
is not the first Prime Minister the Cecil family has given to Eng- 
land. His ancestor, the first Earl of oa pey served as Secre- 
tary of State under Elizabeth two hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, as the third Marquis serves under Victoria to-day. ‘’Tisa 
great task to prove one’s honesty and yet not mar one’s fortune,’ 
wrote the Earl. ‘I am pushed from the shore of comfort, and 
know not where the winds and waves of a court will bear me.” 
To prove his honesty, the Marquis has accepted office with a 
Parliamentary majority against him. The organs of his own 
party, urging him to this course, have pushed him from the shore 
of comfort. ‘Whither,’ asks the Hera/d, will the winds and 
waves of politics bear him?’ It matters not. Nodlesse oblige! 





A Navy officer sends me a little blue pone containing an 
account, apparently printed by hand, of Napoleon’s sojourn on 
St. Helena, his death and burial there, and the exhumation and 
removal of his remains to France. He picked it up, he tells 
me, on a visit to the island some years ago. The present is a. 
second edition, dated January 1, 1875. gig wg small pages, 
poorly bound together and unnumbered, are filled with the * ac- 
count,’ whch is written in abominable couplets. It is the work 
of ‘an old inhabitant, W. C.’, and purports to be a tale told by 
‘Sally Phil’ to a newly arrived visitor to the Emperor's tomb. 
It describes Napoleon’s arrival and the closeness of his confine- 
ment at Longwood— 

Every valley and hill hadits guard and its tent, 

To watch wheresoever the prisoner went,— 
tells how his body was dressed when it lay in state there— 

His cocked hat was placed on the crown of his head, 

Which made him look martial altho’ he was dead,— 
relates a number of more or less apocryphal anecdotes, and 
characterizes Dr. O’ Meara’s book as ‘a tissue of lies.’ The nar- 
rative concludes with the reflection ‘Sic transit gloria mundi.’ 
It is a curious production, reflecting quaintly enough the feeling 
of contempt for Napoleon that succeeded to the feeling of awe 
with which John Bull regarded him up to the moment of his. 
overthrow. 
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Idolatry. 
From the Spanish of Gustavo Becquer. 
As from some tree’s rude trunk the savage makes 
An idol, and before it bends the knee 
In adoration of the work that takes 
Shape from his fancy and his hand, so we 


Gave form and substance to a phantasm—vain 
And baseless fabric of the fancy, —made 

An idol of our own creation, then 
Our love a sacrifice before it laid. 


Mary J. SERRANO. 


General Grant’s Preface. 
[By Courtesy of Chas. L. Webster & Co., Publishers.] 

‘MAN proposes and God disposes.’ There are but few im- 
se sag events in the affairs of men brought about by their own 
choice. 

Although frequently waged by friends to write my memoirs I 
had determined never to do so, nor to write anything for publi- 
cation, At the age of nearly sixty-two I received an injury from 
a fall, which confined me closely to the house while it did not 
apparently affect my general health. This made study a pleas- 
ant pastime. Shortly after, the rascality of a business partner 
developed itself by the announcement of a failure. This was 
followed soon after by universal depression of all securities, 
which seemed to threaten the extinction of a good part of the in- 
come still retained, and for which I am indebted to the kindly 
act of friends. At this juncture the editor of Zhe Century Mag- 
azine asked me to write a few articles for him. I consented for 
the money it gave me; for at that moment I was living upon 
borrowed money. The work I found congenial, and I deter- 
mined to continue it. The event is an important one for me, for 
good or evil ; I hope for the former. 

In preparing these volumes for the public, I have entered upon 
the task with the sincere desire to avoid doing injustice to any 
one, whether on the National or Confederate side, other than the 
unavoidable injustice of not making mention often where special 
mention is due. There must be many errors of omission in this 
work, because the subject is too large to be treated of in two 
volumes in such way as to do justice to all the officers and men 
engaged. There were thousands of instances, during the rebell- 
ion, of individual, company, regimental, and brigade deeds of 
heroism, which deserve special mention and are not here alluded 
to. The troops engaged in them will have to look to the de- 
tailed reports of their individual commanders for the full history 
of those deeds. 

The first volume, as well as a portion of the second, was writ- 
ten before I had reason to suppose I was in a critical condition 
of health. Later I was reduced almost to the point of death, and 
it became impossible for me to attend to anything for weeks. I 
have, however, regained somewhat of my strength, and am able, 
often, to devote as many hours a day as a person should devote 
to such work. I would have more hope of satisfying the expecta- 
tion of the public if I could have allowed myself more time. I 
have used my best efforts, with the aid of my eldest son, F. D. 
Grant, assisted by his brothers, to verify from the records every 
statement of fact given. The comments are my own, and show 
how I saw the matters treated of, whether others saw them in 
the same light or not. j 

With these remarks I present these volumes to the public, 
asking no favor but hoping they will meet the approval of the 
reader. U. S,. GRANT. 

MOUNT MACGREGOR, NEW YORK, July 1, 1885. 





The Cry of the Youmans. 
(From The Saturday Review.]} 

‘It’s all right, he’s fired in the air,’ said the Irish waiter, in 
Lever’s novel, when the bullet broke the plate whereon reposed 
the chop of the Saxon stranger. The chivalrous delight of the 
omg Hibernian is now shared by all students of philosophy. 

r. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Frederic Harrison have ‘ fired in 
the air,’ and their fierce little controversy has ended in smoke. 
A dispute that was painful has ended in a perfectly courteous 
and honorable reconciliation. For some days many persons 
were in great anxiety about the strife, nor were they absolutely 
relieved when Mr. Spencer proposed to refer the matter to arbi- 
tration. Perhaps the King of Denmark, when he has quite 
worked off Unfair Bowling and the Sacred Covenant, might have 
looked into this business also. The story of the feud is long 
and wandering. ‘ 
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At Philiphaugh the Fray began, 

At Harehead Wood is ended, 
says the ballad ; and, in a similar desultory fashion, the quarrel 
arose in The Nineteenth Century, a whole week long the noise 
of battle rolled through Zhe Times, and finished in The 
Standard. 

How it began is exactly the point about which few readers 
care very much. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison some time ago 
waged a war about their philosophies in The Nineteenth Century. 
Not long since a Scotchman fought a Frenchman in New Cale- 
donia ; the weapons were revolvers, and each fired four shots 
at twenty-five yards. When ‘ over’ was called by the seconds, 
it was found that all four balls, on each side, had been ‘ wides.” 
In the same fashion Mr. Spencer fired three articles, as we 
understand, at Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Harrison fired three 
articles at Mr. Spencer, and, like the Scot and the Gaul, no one 
was any the worse. The world at large, which, perhaps, had 
taken no enthusiastic interest in the matter, forgot the duel. 

Then arose trom far Columbia the cry of the Youmans, if 
we may slightly modify Mrs. Browning. Professor Youmans, 
of America, is a Spencerian, ‘ plus Royaliste que le Roi,” more 
Spencerian perhaps than Mr. Spencer. His alert and anxious 
intellect conceived that the trouble was only beginning, that the 
Harrison ‘ crowd’ would ‘ lay over’ the Spencer ‘ crowd,’ and 
that an advantage might be seized by an adroit enemy. There- 
fore Professor Youmans wrote to Mr. Spencer, pointing out that 
those about Mr. Harrison might reprint the whole controversy 
in America, and that it would be well for those about Mr. 
Spencer to ‘ escape their notice in being beforehand with them,’ 
if we may continue to write English after the Greek idiom. As 
for the reprinting, ‘ There is danger that it will be done by 
others, and if that should occur,’ cried Youmans, in plaintive 
accents, ‘it would be construed as a triumph for the Harrison 
party, the Spencerians having declined to go into it.’ Professor 
Youmans added that perhaps Mr. Harrison was coming to 
lecture in America, and altogether he was in deep anxiety. ‘A 
triumph for the Harrison party!’ how hard it would be, and 
how undeserved! They really are amazingly intellectual people 
in America ; for in England, perhaps, there was none of this 
sportsmanlike anxiety. How can there be a triumph in con- 
troversy, especially about metaphysics and that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Spencer, as he now admits with perfect frankness, was 
preoccupied by the ominous words of Professor Youmans. The 
question of copyright ‘never occurred’ to him, nor did it occur 
to him that Mr. Harrison might not like to have his own papers 
reprinted, along with Mr. Spencer’s, and accompanied by Spen- 
cerian comments and interruptions. Perhaps the somewhat 
obvious reflection that by courtesy, at least, a man’s writings 
are his property, and that his permission for their republication 
should have been asked for, might have occurred to Mr. Spencer, 
However this may be, the American edition appeared with his 
sanction and notes, and then Mr. Harrison, in pardonable heat, 
denounced the affair as a ‘ new form of literary piracy.’ The 
publication of his protest brought the difference into an acute 
stage ; but each combatant immediately and most creditably 
recovered philosophic calm, and all once more is peace. No 
one could even dream that Mr. Spencer had: any thought of 
pecuniary profit. Mr. Harrison absolutely disclaims any such 
imputation, and Mr. Spencer has given orders that the American 
edition should be cancelled at his own expense. Unluckily, 
Professor Youmans is obliged to telegraph that Messrs, Apple- 
ton, the publishers, decline to destroy the book, as some one 
else will republish it if they do not. But, par as the Ameri- 
can pirate is privileged, apparently, the Spencerian and You- 
mansian notes on Mr. Harrison’s text are copyright, and beyond 
his reach. So, at worst, the original controversy can only be 
reprinted as it appeared in the English magazine. The moral 
is only too obvious. The original philosophic discussion is for- 
gotten by all but specialists. But the attention of every news- 
paper reader is aroused when they ‘ come to personalities.’ Such 
are the inevitable fortunes of t peange we controversy—literary, 
religious, or philosophical—and we should all take the lesson to 
heart, and never wander into rebutters and rejoinders. Captain 
Shandon liked it, ‘ because it is such easy writing,’ but his editor 
thought the public remained uninterested. 





French Views on English Writers.* 
[M. A. W., in Macmillan’s Magazine.) 
‘ THE French mind,’ says a modern observer, ‘ with all its 
facilities, is not really hospitable. It cannot reproduce the 





* To be continued. 
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accent of English, German, or Scandinavian thought without 
alteration and disturbance.’ 
.. This is one of those judgments which make one think. On 
the whole there is at the bottom of our English consciousness 
something which yields assent to it. We who are so ready to 
believe in the width and the catholicity of our own sympathies, 
who would smile at the idea that there is anything in French 
ideas or French literature that we cannot, if we will, understand 
—we have most of us, at bottom, a rooted belief that the French 
are by nature incapable of really penetrating the English mind, 
of understanding our poetry, of appreciating our art, or ot esti- 
mating the true proportions and relations of qualities in our na- 
tional genius. We have scarcely brought ourselves to believe 
¢ven now in the reality of the French admiration of Shakspeare. 
Voltaire’s second period of petulance toward him, which had 
practically no effect in France, has made a much deeper impres- 
sion upon us than his first period of appreciation, which had 
great and lasting consequences. Or even, if the sincerity of the 
rench professions has been admitted, if innumerable transla- 

tions, the homage of the whole army of the romantics, and the 
testimony of every French writer of eminence since the Revolu- 
tion, of whatever shade of thought, have convinced our incredu- 
lity as to the reality of our neighbors’ enjoyment, we are still in- 
clined to protest that the incapacities of the French language 
remain, and that when, in these latter days, M. Richepin, a poet 
and an English scholar, translates 

How now, you secret, black and midnight hags, 

What is’t you do? 
by 

Eh bien, mysterieuses et noires sorciéres de minuit, 

Qu’est ce que vous faites ? 
he is but turnishing one more proof of that inevitable alienation 
between the French mind and the English poetic genius which 
the critic we have quoted attributes to a special quality of the 
French mind—its ‘ inhospitality,’ its proneness to misplace and 
misunderstand the ‘ accents ’ of other literatures. 

Then again we, to whom the real Byron is known, and amongst 
whom his vogue has diminished to an almost unreasonable 
extent, we cannot get it out of our heads that he is still the only 
English poet for whom the French have ever had a real passion. 
We cannot forget, we find it even hard to forgive, the naiveté 
with which the French took Byron and his despairs entirely at 
his own valuation, and we smile over the passion with which De 
Musset reproaches Goethe and Byron for their influence on the 
century and on him. ‘ Forgive me, great poets,—you are demi- 
gods, and I am but a child in pain. But as I write, 1 needs must 
curse you! Why could you not have sung the perfume of the 
flowers, the voices of nature, hope and love, the sunshine and 
the vine, beauty and the blue heaven? I have perhaps felt the 
weight of griefs to which you were strangers, and still I believe 
in hope, still I bless God!’ Such a passage as this sets one 
meditating on the weakness of the Byronic influence over our 
own later poets, on the fugitive and short-lived traces of it, for 
instance, in the work of the young Tennyson, who published his 
first volume of poems only three years after Byron’s death, and 
on the rapidity of its decay in the presence of other and greater 
forces ; and as we recall the French ignorance of Wordsworth, 
of Keats and Shelley, we feel ourselves again in the presence of 
a sort of national blunder, of a kind of obtuseness to the charac- 
teristic notes of the English genius, which we are inclined to 
regard as inborn and therefore irremediable. 

sitso? Is there really anything in the literary sphere into 


which the French mind, that sharp and subtle instrument of 


which the world has so often felt the edge, whether for good or 
evil, cannot penetrate if it will? The shallow disproportionate 
French criticism of the past from which Germany has suffered 
no less than ourselves, was it not simply the result, not of inher- 
ent lack of faculty, but of lack of knowledge? The Frenchman 
of the Eighteenth Century, dazzled with his own brilliant tradi- 
tion, and witness of its effect in other countries than his own, 
could not easily persuade himself that those other countries had 
anything worth his serious study in return. The Romantic 
movement, with all its forcible irregular ways of awakening 
sympathy and enlarging taste, was needed before the barriers 
separating France from the rest of the world could be effectually 
broken through. The rage for Byron, for Walter Scott, for 
Shakspeare, for Teutonic fancy and Teutonic reverie, which it 
evoked, might be often unreasoning and ignorant, might be 
capable at any moment of disturbing or daslecing the true 
* accent’ of what it loved and praised, but still it was an expan-: 
Sive educating force, a force of progress. The imaginative 
tumult of the time was in reality but one aspect of the central 
Scientific impulse, which has in so many ways transformed Euro- 
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a thought and life during the century, and those who were 
orn in its midst have passed naturally and inevitably onward 
from a first period of stress and struggle, of rich and tangled 
enthusiasms, into a second period of reflection, assimilation, and 
research. 

Nowadays the French are producing no great poetry and no 
great art. But in all directions they are learning, researching, 
examining. Their historical work has caught the spirit of Ger- 
man thoroughness ; their art is becoming technical and compli- 
cated to an almost intolerable degree ; while, in the domain of 
the novel, the positivist passion of the moment shows itself 
under the strange and bastard forms of the ‘ roman expériment- 
ale et scientifique.’ It is especially in their criticism that the 
modern spirit, with its determination to see things as they are, 
independently of convention and formula, and to see them not 
only from outside, but in all their processes of growth and de- 
velopment, has borne most excellent fruit. One has but to com- 
pare Chateaubriand’s fantastic and ignorant ‘ Essai sur la Litté- 
rature Anglaise,’ with Sainte Beuve's criticisms of Cowper, or 
Thomson, or Wordsworth, with the work of Montégut or M. 
Scherer, to realize the modern progress in exactness of knowl- 
edge, in conscientiousness of spirit, in pliancy and elasticity of 
method. 

Among living critics M. Scherer is the best successor of Sainte 
Beuve. He has the same solidity and width of range, the same 
love for directness and simplicity of style, the same command of 
striking and felicitous phrases and an element of grace besides, 
which is not often present in Sainte Beuve’s more rapid and 
continuous critical work. And, to the profit of both countries, 
his attention has been specially drawn to England and to English 
subjects. He is, indeed, no stranger among us. We have ad- 
mitted his claim to be heard among the authorities long ago. 
‘ A French Critic on Milton,’ thanks first to Mr. Arnold and then 
to the intrinsic interest of M. Scherer’s work, is an old acquaint- 
ance to most of those of us who care for literary matters. Still, 
books are many and life is short, and French criticism on Eng- 
lish subjects, however good, is apt to be more overlooked than 
it should be in a society which teems with critics, students, and 
editions of English subjects and English books, Nor has M. 
Scherer yet collected in book form all or nearly all of those arti- 
cles on English writers which he has been contributing for years 
past to the columns of the Zem#s, winding up with the long and 
elaborate analysis of George Eliot’s life and work which has just 
appeared. In his last published volume, however, which is now 
three years old, among studies on Zola and Doudan and Renan 
in' his very best vein, there is an article on Wordsworth and 
another on Carlyle, which are quite enough to keep our special 
English interest in his critical work alive until that new and 
fuller series appears for which one would think there was 
already ample material. If we take these articles, and join to 
them a recent book by M. James Darmestetter (* Essais de Litt6- 
rature Anglaise’), and another by M. Gabriel Sarrazin (* Poétes 
Modernes de |’Angleterre’), we shall find ourselves very well 
provided with materials for a short analysis and description of 
the various kinds of criticism now being bestowed on English 
subjects in France. 

For these three writers, M. Scherer, M. Darmestetter and M. 
Sarrazin, represent three typical modes of modern work. M. 
Scherer, as we have said, is the successor of Sainte Beuve. His 
criticism > yaaa that union of adequate knowledge with long 
training and native literary instinct or #air, which belongs only 
to the first-rate man of letters. It is not only intormation we get 
trom him ; we get a delicate individuality of style and judg- 
ment; something both den pensé and bien dit. His work is 
essentially literary ; it belongs to the great literary tradition of 
France ; it is stimulated by, and it ministers to, that joy in the 
things of the mind which is self-sufficient and independent of any 
scientific or utilitarian object. M. Darmestetter, on the other 
hand, belongs to that numerous class of workers who represent 
the scientific side in literature. He is a man of first-rate infor- 
mation, painstaking in all his ways, and gifted quite sufficiently 
with the higher critical sense to enable him to place his subject 
in its true relations, and to grasp in it all that is most vital and 
essential. But he is not a great writer ; there is sour | strongly 
individual either in his judgments or in his way of delivering 
them ; he gives agreeable and adequate expression to the best 
research or to the general cultivated opinion of the moment on 
such topics as the stages of Shakspeare’s development, or the 
poetical relations of Wordsworth and Shelley, He says what 
most cultivated people have come to think, and he says it fluently 
and with abundant power of illustration. But he has very little 
distinction, and very few of those strokes of insight, those antic- 
ipations of the common judgment which lift a writer well above 
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the average. Occasionally, indeed, especially in the article on 
Shelley, he attains in separate passages a high level of literary 
Still, generally speaking, the book contains a great 
deal of admirable statement ; it is clear, sensible and well-writ- 
ten ; but it is not in the author’s power, as it is in M. Scherer’s, 
to send us away with those fresh individual impressions which 
are the product only of the best kind of literary work. 

M. Sarrazin’s is a very different sort of book. He has cer- 
tainly no command over the higher criticism, not has he the 
wide and exhaustive knowledge of M. Darmestetter. He is an 
amateur, well meaning and sometimes ingenious ; but still an 
amateur, that is to say, improperly equipped for the work he has 
undertaken, and setting out with a light heart to perform tasks 
of which the true range and proportions are unknown to him. 
His taults are not so much e ts of commission as faults of 
omission. What he tells us is, generally speaking, fairly well 
told. The misfortune is, that he 84 so little idea of the relative 
value of what he says to all that night be said on a given sub- 
ject. He chooses Landor, Shelley, Mrs. Browning and Swin- 
burne as four typical modern specimens of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
race,’ and with them he contrasts Keats and Rossetti as ‘ devia- 
tions from the Anglo-Saxon line.’ How French, one is inclined 
to say, and how false! There is probably not a single competent 
English person who, if he were asked to name four typical 
on ae ene of the century would dream of including Landor 
and Swinburne and excluding Wordsworth and Tennyson ; nor 
would it enter into any English head to make Landor the typical 
representative of English classicism, while reckoning Keats, in 
whom the spirit of the English renaissance found renewed and 
exquisite expression, as a ‘deviation’ from the English line. 
The whole plan of the book therefore is arbitrary and voudu. 
It is an instance of literary caprice, and, in literature, to make a 
freak acceptable, one must have either the delicate irony of a 
Renan or the sheer force of a Carlyle. Above all, one must be 
sensible that it is a freak, an eccentricity, that one is upholding. 
One must show a certain bright, defiant consciousness of having 
left the beaten path, whereas, M. Sarrazin, all the time that he is 
floundering in misleading cross-roads, so naively believes him- 
self in the broad accepted way, that the reader is necessarily 
either — or amused. The book is an example of a kind 
of work which, though still common enough, is every year becom- 
ing less common, both in France and England, as the standard 
of technical performance in the different branches of intellectual 
activity is being slowly and laboriously raised. The ingenious 
amateur, whether in literature or in science, has less and less 
chance of success. In one way or another, the public to which 
he appeals admonishes him as the haughty Hungarian youth ad- 
monished the English Dean, who, in a spirit of kindly patronage, 
was airing his college Latin upon the stranger: ‘ Discamus, et 
tunc loquamur !’ 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s Success. 
[From The Spectator.] 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S success is exaggerated in pop- 
ular estimation ; but that he has succeeded is beyond a doubt. 
He has formed a party within the Lower House which, as the 
scene of Monday showed, equals in number Mr. Parnell’s ; he 
has compelled Lord Salisbury to consult him, though not to 
obey him, in the formation of a Government; he has claimed 
and secured a Secretaryship of State ; and he has obtained in 
various ways the support, sometimes enthusiastic, of a large 
section of his party thropghout the country. That is success, so 
far as it goes; and it behoves all politicians to study, and to 
study as far as possible without prejudice, the causes of that suc- 
cess, which has been obtained, it must not be forgotten, with the 
o/d constituency. It is certainly nothing that Lord Randolph has 
done, for as yet he has had no opportunity of doing anything ; 
nor has he left even with his followers any certain impression of 
administrative power. The truth upon that point is as yet unre- 
vealed and uncertain, for Lord Randolph has obviously one 
faculty—skill in managing men—which is sometimes. the equiva- 
lent tor administrative capacity ; but to outsiders he seems as 
yet to possess none. Nor is it his ability in counsel, for he has 
not yet betrayed any, has rather—it may be with intention—shown 
a total absence of coherent political thought. It would be eas 
to prove, if the task were worth the doing, that Lord Randolp 
Churchill has upon almost every question of importance defended 
absolutely contradictory lines of action, arguing with a vehemence 
that Ireland should be held down, and that repression in Ireland 
was unconstitutional ; that Egypt should be abandoned, and that 
Egypt should be strongly pala ; that the people should be taxed 
as well as property, and that the people ought first of all to be 
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considered in taxation. He has even in the same speech prom- 
ised retrenchment and lavish expenditure, and has furiously 
waved the flag while declaring his party the only party of peace. 
On political economy he has never adhered to the same doctrine 
for two consecutive speeches ; and on foreign affairs he has 
emitted nothing but ill-considered and sumetimes dangerous 
diatribes. Nor do we believe that his eloquence has done so 
much for him as it is the fashion to affirm. Lord Randolph 
Churchill speaks well, with rush and ‘ go’ in his sentences ; he 
has a [good of invective marred rather than assisted by his 
natural unscrupulousness and his artificial vulgarity ; and he 
can sometimes—we remember two occasions—rise into some- 
thing like true oratory, or at all events to a lofty level of stirring 
declamation. But he lacks persuasiveness ; he has never made 
his hearers cry ‘ Let us march against Philip!’ though he has 
made them cry ‘ Hurrah for Demosthenes !’ and with a hostile 
audience he comparatively fails. Birmingham is not the less, 
but the more, Radical because he has addressed it ; and there 
is no truit—even fruit in party votes—from his speeches as there 
is from Mr. Chamberlain’s. And most certainly the cause of his 
success is not weight of character. There may lurk in him, 
though he is no longer in his first manhood, some unsuspected 
sobering force ; but he has seemed to the world as yet a politi- 
cal Puck, with a strain in him which admirers might misinter- 
pret into genius, but also a strain of waywardness, deepening 
occasionally until his foes have half-doubted his perfect sanity. 
Very close observers who wish him to win doubt his winning, 
and declare in sporting language that although he has courness 
form, and a turn of speed, c is incurably a jibbing horse. Be 
that as it may, he has, as yet, given noimpression of being what 
the French call a ‘serious’ politician, or of belonging to the 
class in which a nation like the English, which is essentially 
grave, will put its trust. 

Nevertheless, he has succeeded so far, and we believe, sub- 
ject to his exhibiting a new character in office, that his success is 
mainly due to three causes. One is his courage. Call it audac- 
ity, impudence, what you will, he has nerve, and thé insight to 
see that the people, like private soldiers, exaggerate the value of 
that quality. They weary of the besetting defect of modern Eng- 
lish statesmen, bonelessness, and appreciate Will even when the 
dislike its application. They.like a barrister who fights hard, 
a divine who threatens them, a politician who is telling them 
his thoughts, and not deferring to them. Lord Randolph does 
not lead as yet any-whither ; but he does not follow, and seems 
to his followers always to have, if not the courage of his convic- 
tions, the audacity of his opinion for the day. He has it, too. 
His line on Monday was dictated by his audacity, and its success 
will deepen his followers’ impression, which arose originally 
from the directness and irreverence with which he assailed Mr. 
Gladstone. That fighting, and especially the method of it, ir- 
ritated many Liberals deeply, more deeply than it irritated Mr. 
Gladstone, who has had fifty years’ experience of such men, who 
saw Mr. Disraeli rise, and i has not forgotten Mr, O’Connell 
and his ‘ descendant of the impenitent thiet that died upon the 
Cross ;’ but it struck Tory outsiders in a different way, as if a 
very small man were on their behalf facing a giant, They did 
not underrate Mr. Gladstone, and thought what a wonderful 
thing it was for Hop-o’-my-Thumb to face the resistless Blunda- 
bore ; or, perhaps, rather what a miraculous thing it was for the 
fisherman to spring at the throat of the gigantic Jinn. Punch, 
in his earlier caricatures of Lord Randolph, always embodied 
that impression. To Tories, thirsting for some expression of 
their rancor, such audacity seemed wondrously fine, and has 
never been forgotten. 

Then we must remember the kind of impression made by Lord 
Beaconsfield, and the myths that have accreted round his memory, 
and the lurking hunger in Tory minds to find another chief like 
him, a man with flash and insight, and not too scrupulous. 
There lingers always in the British mind a feeling that one’s 
lawyer should not be too scrupulous, that he should meet sharp 
practice with shrap practice, and that in him the first of virtues is 
fidelity to his client. Lord Randolph Churchill from the first ex- 
cited in Tory minds a hope that they had found another Dis- 
raeli just where they wished to find him, that is, in an aris- 
tocratic house ; the Soe was strengthened, rather than dimin- 
ished, by Lord Randolph’s unscrupulousness in speech and 
writing ; and it has been confirmed by his astounding self- 
assurance, which they read as if it were consciousness of power. 
‘ Don’t he do it well,’ the admiring cabman cried to his perspir- 
ing fare after a reckless gallop; ‘he never were in harness 
afore,’ They have wearied of Sir Stafford Northcote’s political 
virtues, and hope for a brilliant leader like Lord Beaconsfield, 
with less sanity, but more go. They do not see the difference in 
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the two men, the absence in Lord Randolph's speeches of those 
revealing flashes, and the total want in his character,—as we 
think, in the very basis of his character, —of his exemplar’s mag- 
nificent self-restraint ; and they will never give up their hope 
until he has visibly failed in office, or counselled some recklessly 
dangerous course of policy. 

There remains a third cause yet, perhaps stronger than the 
other two. We cannot doubt, in the face of Mr. Bartley’s letters 
and Mr. Forwood’s speeches, and the repeated election of Lord 
Randolph Churchill to the chairmanship of party organisations, 
that a deep discontent with old Conservatism, now best repre- 
sented by Sir Stafford Northcote, had spread among borough 
Tories ; that they believed the old ground was no longer tena- 
ble ; and that they longed with » Senping which made them 
mutinous for a new field of battle. They were sick of resisting 
tendencies, and wanted a tendency of their own. That longing 
Lord ngewe has perceived, and has gratified. Tory Democ- 
racy is not old Conservatism, but an idea which, in its tenden- 
cies, is utterly different, and which, if it is pursued, will create 
a totally new party. Whether, when it has been explained by 
men in office, it will attract the people ; whether it will not drive 
old Conservatives into the Whig ranks, thus reconstituting the 
Liberal right wing ; and, above all, whether it will work, are 
all questions to be settled in the future. For the present, the 
spirit of revolt has found expression, and is personified to the 
mutineers in Lord Randolph Churchill, who thus has behind him 
the most impatient, the least experienced, and therefore the 
most energetic, section of his own party throughout the country. 
He is their leader ; and it is clear, both from Lord Salisbury’s 
and Sir Stafford Northcote’s action, that they believe his num- 
bers to be great. We doubt it, believing the whole contrivance 
to be an illogical asburdity, and that the parties of the future, as 
of the past since 1688, will be essentially Constitutionalist and 
Democrat ; but that is the belief of the thousands who have 
raised Lord Randolph to power, and who hope from him that 
kind of advocacy for the party opposed to Liberals which Mr. 
We shall see; but if they find it, then once 
more, in ‘ horsey’ language, public running is no test of speed. 





A Search for Cesnola’s Treasury. 
[From The Pall Mail Gasette.] 

Mr. MAX OHNEFALSCH RICHTER, who has been during the 
greater part of the English occupation of Cyprus engaged in 
archzological excavation in the island for the British Museum 
and for the insular museum of which he is superintendent, has 
been in London for a few days on business connected with his 
researches, and from him we gather some interesting items as to 
the future of archeological research in Cyprus. The work to be 
done still in the island is enormous, possibly more than has yet 
been done ; and the light thrown on ancient civilization by Mr. 
Richter’s excavations already is most important, both in new 
discoveries and in correction of previously entertained errors. 
He has discovered several important sanctuaries, of which the 
most important are those of Achna sacred to Artemis-Cybele and 
Voni to Apollo. At the latter place he has unearthed numerous 
statues of Apollo, resembling very closely in character and 
agreeing in attributes with those found by Col. Cesnola at the 
locality called Eolgoi [Golgoi], which is a misnomer, no such 
locality existing, and the excavations of Cesnola were made at 
Atieno, where are not one but three temples, ali dedicated to 
Apollo, as is proved by the similar discoveries at Voni, where 
many inscriptions prove the statues supposed by Cesnola to be 
of Aphrodite to be really of Apollo. Photographs of some of 
the statues found at Voni correspond so closely with those in 
Cesnola’s book, even to the manner of disposing of the drapery 
and possession of attributes, that there can be no doubt of their 
identity of character. The hypothesis of a great worship of 
Aphrodite at the so-called Eolgoi is, as was already claimed by 
some archzologists, without any foundation ; the only inscrip- 
tion other than dedications to Apollo tound with these statues 
being one to Artemis, who, as is well known, was commonly 
worshipped with her brother. 

Careful investigations of all the ground about Curium, where 
Cesnola reports his discovery of the celebrated Curium treas- 
ure, have been made by Mr. Richter, and he has tound and 
taken up the mosaic which Cesnola states that he broke up and 
destroyed in order to enter the treasury ; but no treasury, vault, 
or grotto of any kind exists, nor are there any indications of ex- 
cavation on the spot. Mr. Richter regards the reality of the 
Curium treasure as an antique deposit to be absolutely oe tee 
—a result which may reconcile English archeologists to the loss 
of the collection now at New York, since with the authenticity of 
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this collection of jewels the exceptional value of the Cesnola col- 
lection disappears. Mr. Richter’s researches into the early necro- 
poles of Cyprus, systematically and extensively carried out as 
they have been, develop some curious and unexpected results. 
He has found three classes of cemeteries prior to these, of the 
Greek epoch—Pheenician, Assyro-Babylonian, and pre-historic— 
besides tombs distinctly marked as Egyptian. One unexpected 
conclusion is obtained from this examination—the Phoenician 
tombs contain no glass whatever, and the inscriptions which 
they contain are, as judged by experts, all of the fourth and fifth 
centuries B.C. There is glass in the Egyptian tombs; and in 
great quantities in the Greek and Greco-Roman. The cylinder 
is only found in the Assyro-Babylonian, and none have ever been 
found in the neighborhood of Curium, where are many tombs, 
but none near the temple site. Among other novelties discovered 
by Mr. Richter, and of which he showed us both drawings and 
photographs, is a style of glass-work hitherto unknown, painted 
after manufacture, and in perishable colors, which have been al- 
ways cleaned off by the tomb-diggers, who treated all glass alike. 
By careful cleaning with his own hands, Mr. Richter has man- 
aged to preserve the colors on the glass with tolerable complete- 
ness. 

According to the present arrangements private individuals are 
permitted to excavate in Cyprus, and may retain one-third of the 
objects found, all excavations to be made under the supervision 
of Mr. Richter, who represents the Government of Cyprus in its 
archzological interests. Hitherto excavations, with the excep- 
tion of those by her Majesty's Consuls and the French agents 
under the Turkish régime, have been done without any scientific 
knowledge, and in the most desultory and reckless manner, 
solely for the purpose of getting antiquities for the market, and 
many of the islanders have excavated independently and without 
supervision. This will no longer be permitted. The privilege 
of excavation will be given freely to competent persons, under 
the restrictions of the law, and there is an almost illimitable field 
for research. Mr. Richter is about to return to Cyprus to con- , 
tinue his work. 
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NOT TO BE EASILY FORGOTTEN :—Though every one of these 
episodes is interesting in itself, the abundance of them detracts 
from the interest of the novel as a whole. On the other hand, 
they are simply and naturally told ; the characters are highly 
original, racy of the soil, and evidently drawn from life. Mr. 
Howe, who, if he be not a native of Kansas, must have spent 
route years there, is a keen observer; and though he has not 
much notion of a plot, and his style leaves something to be de- 
sired, he has written a thoroughly American novel of a type 
never imagined by authors who are reckoned among the leading 
lights of American fiction, but who lay their scenes and seek 
their characters either in Europe or among the Europeanized 
population of the East. If Mr. Howe will study construction 
and give his mind to the contriving of a plot, all the incidents in 
which shall stand in close relationship to each other, and form 
parts of a well-ordered plan, he may give us a novel quite as 
characteristic and far more entertaining than the one he has 
already written. But if he gives us nothing else, ‘ The Story of 
a Country Town’ will not easily be forgotten, and few of those 
who read it once will fail to read it again. — The Spectator. 





aX 
JEAFFRESON’S SHELLEY :—We do not know whether Mr, John 

Cordy Jeaffreson is going through the whole English Parnassus, 
or whether he is likely to be content with giving us a Byron and 
a Shelley, each restitué a son naturel, as Master Francis would 
say. If hehas the former project in hand, the prospect is rather 
terrible. For after giving us one big book about Byron, whose 
life was short, he has now given a bigger about Shelley, whose 
life was still shorter. What space would suffice him about 
Keats, whose life was shorter still, or Chatterton, whose life was 
shortest of all? And if it be said that this is mere flippancy, it 
must be replied that the comparison of the ‘Shelley’ and the 
‘ Byron’ as little bears examination as it does cursory inspec- 
tion. In the case of Byron, Mr. Jeaffreson was, at any rate, 
giving the contents of documents which (though, for our part, we 
think that both their interest and their importance were enor- 
mously exaggerated) were certainly not generally known. In 
regard to Shelley he has had access to no such sources of infor- 
mation..... Generally speaking, Mr. Jeaffreson’s purpose in 
‘ The Real Lord Byron’ was a white-washing purpose ; his pur- 
pose in ‘The Real Shelley’ is a tar-brushing purpose. In the 
execution of both he displays the same disagreeable literary 
qualities, and partly redeems them by the same ludicrous overes- 
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timate ot the importance of himself and his discoveries, 
know that the practice has been denounced as unamiable, as un- 
Christian, and what not, but for our part we cannot help cherish- 
ing this particular variety of—what is the polite word ?—let us say 


of natural. A man who can gravely and with evident conviction 
say of the scandal about Byron and Mrs. Leigh, ‘till the present 
writer killed it,’ is precious to us. And it is very fortunate that 
Mr. Jeaffreson possesses this attractive characteristic, for it must 
be owned that his other characteristics need it.—7he Saturday 
Review. : 





HuGo’s MERITS AND DEFECTS:—His poems are all short, 
though commonly strung together in a loosely-connected series. 
His romances offer a succession of scenes and episodes, pictures, 
or rather visions of life, strained through his wonderful imagina- 
tion, and distorted or idealized by his riotousfancy. In his com- 
mand of language he is absolutely unequalled ; he wields even 
proper names after a fashion that gives them a strange, often a 
weird, significance. Asa word-painter he is approached by few ; 
but the exuberance of his word-wealth tempts him, too frequent- 
ly, to over-elaboration, or to @ blaze of coloring in which all sem- 
blance of truth disappears. It were hardly an exaggeration to 
say that he has written but one long poem, of which his various 
works, in prose and verse, are the disconnected parts. It is mis- 
leading to regard him under the separate aspects of poet, satirist, 
and romancier ; he was always all three at once. He cannot 
write a few strophes on a sleeping child without a note of indig- 
nation at the oppressor ; whether he sings of the winds, or of the 
sea, or of the woods at night, the theme that is always in his mind 
is murmured in the harmonies of his song. In his great satire, 
the terrible ‘Chatiments,’ the scathing confrontation of the de- 
stroyer ot the glories of France with the maker thereof, is inter 
rupted by narratives, descriptions, and lyrical interludes de- 
signed to add to the force of the situation by intensifying its vile- 
ness. Mere prose he hardly ever wrote ; his speeches even have 
a dithyram bic ring in them..— 7%e Spectator. 





HAWTHORNE'S MODESTY :—I once saw Hawthorne under cir- 
cumstances which had a touch of the ludicrous. It was at a 
commencement dinner given under a tent on the ‘ campus’ of 
Bowdoin College, of which institution, it will be remembered, he 
was a graduate in 1825, Longfellow being his classmate. -Haw- 
thorne had secured the high place which he ever after held in 
the republic of letters, and it was deemed a great thing that his 
presence had been secured to grace the festive occasion, When 
the time came for the speeches, everybody rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of hearing Hawthorne. Bowdoin was justly proud of her 
gifted son, and to see him, and especially to listen to him, was 
an event not soon to be forgotten. In fitting terms the president, 
Leonard Woods, Jr., if my memory serves me right, announced 
the next speaker, our distinguished son and most welcome 
guest, and, as he proceeded in his laudatory terms, naturally all 
eyes were turned away for the moment from the guest to the 
speaking host. Finishing his remarks, the president called tor a 
speech from Nathaniel Hawthorne. Everybody looked to the 
spot where just now ‘the distinguished son and welcome guest’ 
had been sitting. But he was not there. While the president 
had been lavishly pouring out his praises, and extolling the won- 
derful gifts of this eminent progeny of alma mater, he had quietly 
lifted the canvas of the tent, crept out and ‘ gone to parts un- 
known.’ My recollection is that there was a good laugh over 
the matter, and everybody said it was just like Hawthorne, who 
dreaded making an after-dinner speech more even than he did 
the critics. His constitutional shyness never forsook him, long 
as he lived.— Providence Fiarieal. 





Notes 


MR. BIGELOW’S collection of the public Writings and Speeches 
of Samuel J. Tilden is to appear on or before the first day of 
August. There will be two volumes of about 600 pages each. 
Harper & Brothers are the publishers. 

—On Wednesday next, the Niagara Falls Reservation will be 
thrown opén to the public. The day wil be ushered in by the 
firing of 100 guns at daybreak. The town will be decorated. 
Special invitations have been sent to President Cleveland and 
the members of his Cabinet, the Governor-General of Canada 
and staff, Governor Hill and staff, Members of the Legislature 
who have been efficient in securing the passage of the bill, and 
other prominent persons to the number of 250. In addition to 
these about 10,000 general invitations have been issued. The 
success of the movement which will culminate in this way next 
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week is due, in an unusual measure, to the constant and hearty 
support it has received from the whole American press. 

—Miss Cleveland’s book is in such demand that the publishers 
are unable to supply the trade with copies of it this week. An 
advertisement in London, last Monday, to the effect that the 
work was forthcoming, brought a cablegram for an immediate 
shipment of 500 copies. 

—Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor, will leave New York on 
Monday or Tuesday next, with his assistants and all the para- 

namnelia of his studio, for a visit of four months to Windsor, Vt. 

e expects to get a great deal of work done before returning to 
town, 

—Prof, Huxley is about to retire from the various posts he 
holds under the British Government on a pension of about 
$6,000 a year. 

—The Sun ridicules the idea of an Imperial American Club, 
the purpose of which is to provide ‘ a suitable place where mem- 
bers of the prominent clubs in the United States visiting London 
can meet persons of social standing in England, India, and the 
British colonies.’ 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press ‘ The Queen’s Empire ; 
or, Ind and Her Pearl,’ by Joseph Moore ; ‘ Horse and Man,’ by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood (both illustrated) ; and ‘A Feather from 
the World’s Wing : a Modern Romance in Rhyme,’ by Algernon 
Sidney Logan. 

—We have received new and revised editions of five of 
Taintor’s Guide-Books—those of the City of New York, the 
Hudson River, Saratoga, the Erie Railway, and the Seaside 
Resorts from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. The sec- 
ond in the list shows the heaviest changes. Others of these 
standard publications are undergoing a similar process of revis- 
jon. 


—The Knickerbocker Guide, an invaluable handbook cover- 
ing all points within fifty or sixty miles of New York, has just 
sbinabed Apfpleton's Guide, and will hereafter be known as Zhe 
Travelers’ Ready-Reference Guide. The joint publication, the , 
first number of which is that for July, is issued from the office of 
The Official Railway Guide. 

—Dr. Holmes’s Class Day tribute to Mr. Lowell, and his Phi 
Beta Kappa poem ‘ To the Poets who Only Listen,’ will appear 
in the August A¢/antic. A Lowell Calendar will be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. tor next year, as well as one made up 
from the writings of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Mr. Lowell has 
presented to Harvard about 600 books, many of them rare and 
most of them in Spanish, which he collected while abroad. 


—Julius Chambers’ clever novel, ‘On a Margin,’ is reissued 
by Funk & Wagnalls in paper covers. 

—Apropos of the La Farge case, the practice of ladies posing 
nude for artists, except professionally, is condemned in Zhe Art 
Age as the outcome of morbid vanity. 

— George Routledge & Sons will publish the following works in 
the fall :—‘ Great Cities of the Modern World ' and ‘ Great Cities 
of the Ancient World,’ both illustrated ; ‘ Heroes of American 
Discovery,’ by N. D’Anvers; and the ‘ Marigold Garden,’ by 
Kate Greenaway. 

—Stepniak, the nihilist writer, is said to be Michael Drago- 
manof, a native of Gadiatch, in Little Russia, and a graduate of 
the University of Kiev. He is forty-four years old. 

—The Hyrdographic Bureau announces that the waves of the 
Atlantic usually average about thirty feet in height, but in rough 
weather attain from forty to forty-eight. During severe storms 
they are often from 500 to 600 feet long, and last ten or eleven 
seconds, 


—Lieut.-Commander Henry H. Gorringe died last Monday at 
the Benedick in this city. It will be twenty-three years next 
Monday since he entered the American Navy as a volunteer be- 
fore the mast. His promotion was rapid. When the war ended 
he was an Acting Volunteer Lieut.-Commander. His title to 
fame rests—and rests securely—on the removal of Cleopatra’s 
Needle from Egypt to Central Park, in 1880. The story of this 
engineering feat is related in an illustrated work on the subject 
by Mr. Gorringe himself. Since 1883 he had not been in the 
service, having resigned in consequence of a conflict of opinion 
with Secretary Chandler, At the time of his death he was en- 

aged in an unprofitable ship-building enterprise, and the acci- 
Sent which caused his fatal illness was received in returning to 


this city from a visit to his works near Philadelphia. Mr. Gor- 


ringe was unmarried, and would have been forty-five years old 
next month. 
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—About $60,000 is needed to put in perfect condition the 
church in which Shakspeare is buried at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
the Rev. Arthur Hodgson, who has charge of it, appeals to the 
world oo subscriptions to thatend. The building is six hundred 
years old. 


—From W. H. C., Geneva, N. Y. :—At a recent college com- 
mencement, the following curious pronunciations of English 
words were noticed : astonishwunt, civu/, crule, citzum, consti- 
zewtion, ecknowledge, guvment, historee, sys‘um, victums, 
Ath’ns, Prome¢hus. A classical and scientific education is a 
‘good thing, but a little more drill in plain English would be 
more satisfactory to those who listen to the learned essays of our 
young graduates. 


—The lecturers at the second of this summer’s sessions of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy (Richfield Springs, 
vom 20-26) will be Drs. Deems, Buttz, Munger, McCracken 
and C. McCook and Prof. Addison Ballard, of Lafayette. 


—Cincinnati’s illustrated weekly, The Graphic, devoted a 
large ng on June 2oth to an illustrated description of 
the new Chamber of Commerce building, designed by Mr. 
Richardson. It is an edifice that will add greatly to the archi- 
tectural beauty of the city. 


—‘ Methods of Microscopical Investigation,’ by Charles Otis 
Whitman, Ph.D., of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, is in 
the press of S. E. Cassino & Co. It treats of every important 
reagent and process as yet described, with full details as to mode 
of use and a to various organisms and tissues. The 
same firm issue a work on ‘ Bacteria,’ by Dr. C. S. Dolley. 


—The Art Students’ League, which was founded ten years 
ago, and of which Frank Waller is the President and Joe Evans 
and Miss Rosalie Gill the Vice-Presidents, will reopen its fall 
and winter classes on October 5th. Its instructors are Messrs. 
Cox, Sartain, Shirlaw, Chase, Weir, Beckwith, Eakins, Blash- 
field, and Scott. 

_ Society ; Its Peculiarities, Practices, and Problems,’ a 
series of discourses by Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D., is announced by 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


—Apropos of the reasons assigned by the Liberals who failed 
to attend Parliament on the night when the Gladstone adminis- 
tration was defeated by a majority which their thirty votes would 
have more than counterbalanced, The Saturday Review prints 
the following—with an apology to ‘ Mr. Gilbert and Miss Jessie 
Bond for this violation of copyright :’ 

For they’d been and they’d married Yum-Yum, Yum-Yum, 
(Or somebody else, you see !) 

And they’d horrible pains in their tum, tum, tum, 
(Or their hand or their foot or their knee !) 

And the Whips had been perfectly dumb, dumb, dumb, 
(Though the Whips, they disagree !) 

So ’twas out of the question to come, come, come, 

; And rescue the Min-is-tree ! 

—Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor died recently at the age of fifty- 
four. At sixteen she was the ‘ Singing Sibyl’ of the New York 
Home Fournal, She wrote several books of verse, and a num- 
ber of popular novels. ‘The Senator's Son,’ published in 1853, 
— through ten editions, and 30,000 — were sold in Eng- 

and. From 1859 to 1861 she edited 7ke Home Monthly Maga- 
zine, In later years she was a contributor to Harper's Magazine 
and other periodicals. She was married to J. Orville Victor, 
also a prolific author. 

—Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, Lancashire, who supply works 
of fiction to the provincial British papers, in the manner of cer- 
tain American agencies, have secured from Manville Fenn a 
novel called ‘The Master of the Ceremonies,’ from Mr. Farejon 
one called ‘ Aunt Parker,’ from Mrs. Oliphant ‘ The Son of his 
Father,’ from Clark Russell ‘The Golden Hope,’ and from the 
author of ‘ Molly Bawn’ ‘ The Lady of Branksmere.’ In addi- 
tion to these novels they are providing short stories by Ouida, 
William Black, Miss Braddon, Miss Broughton, Thomas Hardy, 
Joseph Hatton, and others. 

—Inspired apparently by the success of The Century’s War 
Series, an illustrated Southern monthly has been revived, under 
the title of Te Bivouac, in which ‘ special attention will be given 
to papers relative to the War,’ the point of view, we presume, 
being aSouthern one. The new magazine will not be exclusively 
military in tone, however, but will endeavor to illustrate Southern 
life, manners, history and tradition, ‘ not as something separate 
from the national pe). but as an inseparable and integral part 
of it.’ The first number has a colored cover, representing a 
camp-fire with a group of story-telling soldiers around it, and 
contains contributions from Maurice Thompson, Harrison 
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Robertson, Paul'-H. Hayne and George M. Devereux, Mr. 
Hayne’s being on ‘ Confederate War-Songs,’ some of which are 
reproduced. 





The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 982.—Can you recall for me the name of an autograph compiler, 
residing in Brooklyn, whose collection has been pronounced to be one of 
the finest in America? 

Morrisania, N. Y. L. J. H. 

[Mr. Bok, care of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


No. 983.—Please name some 
Lanper, WyominG TERRITORY. Pe 
[Prof. A. 8. Hill’s ‘ Rhetoric,’ published by the Harpers, is clear, bright, 
fresh and “modern, and very poetical. It would be well to examine also 
Prof. Alexander Bain’s et er English Composition,’ and 8. 8. Greene’s 
‘New Analysis of the English Language’ (Gow erthwait & Co., Philadel- 
| pe 86 cts.) E. A. Abbott’s ‘How to write Clearly’ (Boston, Roberts, 
0 cts.) and Herbert Spencer’s ‘Philosophy of Style’ (Appleton, 50 cts.) 
might both be consulted with siventage} 


good work on English pen. 


No. 984.—What is the German counterpart of the French ‘ Corinne’ or 
English ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ?’—simple and clear in style, and of a sustained 
interest that will help the beginner to persevere in a translation ? 

New York Ciry. A. B. C. 

[Hauff’s ‘ Lichtenstein’ or Hans Andersen’s ‘Improvisator’ would answer 
the purpose very well.] 


No. 985.—Will you be kind enough to suggest the name of a book on 
Ireland that gives a brief account of the changes that have been made there 
within the last decade, and show the present condition of the island? If 
you‘know of no such work, I should be glad if some of your readers would 
furnish the required information. 

Bow.ine Gresn, Ky. R. L. P. 

[There has been no book such as you describe—giving a history of the 
past ten years’ doings in Ireland, and a description of the present state of the 
country. But the publications coming nearest to what you want would be 
‘Why There is an Irish Land-League’ (a pamphlet), by —— Healy, M. P. 
written during the agitation; ‘A Sketch of Gladstone’s Administration, 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M. P., and perhaps the ‘Primer of Irish His- 
tory’ by the same writer; a pamphlet called ‘What is Castle Govern- 
ment?’ and the Reports of the State Trials of the Land-Leaguers (pub- 
lished, we think, in the Nation office, Dublin). But none of these is quite 
satisfactory. The history of these ten years has ‘not yet been written. ] 


No. 986.—1. Who is the author of ‘ The Great Metropolis’ and ‘Random 
Recollections of the Lords and Commons?’ The former work appeared in 
London and New York, under the imprint of Saunders and Coley, in 1887. 
2. Who is the author of ‘Sketches of Young Ladies,’ by ‘Quiz?’ I believe 
it has been attributed to Dickens, but is there any authority for doing so? 

Scuenecrapy, N.Y. A. F. B. 

[2. We believe Dickens to have been the author of ‘ Young Couples,’ which 
appeared over the nom de plume of ‘ Quiz.’] 





No. 987.—What are the best elementary works on literary criticism? 
Broox yy, N. Y. T. A. B. 
gs gen Brooke’s ‘ Primer of — Literature.’ (45 ots. D. Appleton 

& Co.) Minto’s ‘ Manual of English Prose Literature’ is a capital book on 

literary criticism, but not elementary. ($2. Ginn & Co.) Matthew Ar- 

nold’s ‘Essays in Criticism’ ($1.50. Macmillan), and St. Beuve’s English 

Portraits ($2. Holt), convey indirectly much information on the’subject.] 


* ANSWERS. 


No. 973.—The poem ‘Two Women: 1862’ was written by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, and published in 1877 by the Appletons. 





No, 974.—J. C. will find the lines in Byron’s dramatic mystery ‘Heaven 
and Earth,’ Part I.,Scene1. They are contained in Aholibamah’s invoca- 
tion to her celestial lover Samiasa, and the text reads as follows: 

Thou art immortal—so am I. I feel— 
I feel my immortality o’ersweep 

All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 

Into my ears this truth—' Thou liv’st forever.’ 


Brook yy, N. Y. F. P. W. 


No. 975.—2 The Molmutine laws, by which the privilege of sanctuary 
was bestowed upon temples, cities, and the roads leading to them, were said 
to have been established by Dunwallo Molmutius, a legendary or mythical 
King of Britain. 

ARWICK, CuesteR Co., Pa. E. G. Kune. 








Tue Accipent Poxicies of THz TraAveters, of Hartford, Conn., indemnify the 
business or professional man for his profits, the wage-worker for his wages, lost from 
accidental injury, and guarantee principal sum in case of death. 











